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pocket book lying on the pavements, while a num- 
ber of mischievous boys were lying around the 
corner watching it. Crowds upon crowds pass by, 
thinking that some one was endeavoring to raise a 
joke at their expense, and they left it untouched ; 
in this manner the Pocket Book was passed for 
nearly an hour when at last an old man came 
puffing up the street and grabbed it without any 
ceremony. The crowd roared. ‘The loud shout 
** April Fool,” came from all sides, ** Yes! Yes!” 
said the old gentleman, “ I'll risk being fooled, the 
Pocket Book is full of money and I lost it going 
down to the boat this morning,” So much for 
playing the fool on others, the first of April. 

Why the first day of the fourth month of the 
year should be especially devoted to foolery is a 
question which has puzzled us much, one which 
we are unable to solve to our own satisfaction, and 
certainly cannot flutter ourselves that we can do 
it to the satisfaction of our readers. On referring 
to the supposed origin of the nomenclature of the 
months, we find that April is derived from the 
Latin word Aprilis, being a translation of the Greek 
word foam—hence it is supposed that the ancients 
dedicated the month to which favorite 
goddess is well known to have been formed from 


Venus, 


that essence of all purity, the foam of the sea. 
The epen sen, 
The blue, the bright, the ever free— 
as one writer hus it, and 


The heart's champaign, 


as another has fondly dubbed it. If the month 
was thus dedicated to Venus, we can have but 
little difficulty in arriving at a very reasonable 
solution of the question. ‘ Why was it devoted to 
folly?” for what follies or sins are there in this 
breathing world, that man, proud man, has not 
been guilty of, but what could be traced in some 
way orother as being caused by the fair—and, 
alas that it should be said, the frail as fair—deseen- 
dants of our first mother Ive, or her high priestess 
Venus, who are the more fondly loved, the more 
passionately worshiped, the more they approved 
the beau ideal of the bright priestess, or goddess 
who claims to have been the patroness of All-fools- 
And well may it be said that her votaries 
keep up the delusions she has bestowed upon them. 


day. 

For all those of our readers who are not sat- 
isfied with our explanation, of the origin of All-fools. 
day, we would refer them to Exodus xxxix. 44. 
But to oar story :— 

Connecticut is decidedly a great place—great 
in her resources—great in her domestic relations 
and great in her pumpkin vines, pumpkin pies, and 
pumpkin heads. Yes! Connecticut thou land of 
steady men and steady habits—thou hast in every 
clime external evidences of thy greatness and glory, 
every where is shadowed forth thy productiveness, 
and every where can be found evidences of thy 
unquestionable distinction. But Connecticut differs 
in greatness from New-York though both be great. 
The greatness that one would attain in Connecticut 
by minding every one’s business, would get for 
that same individual a broken head in New-York, 
the great land of unions, and the great city of 
fountains differ much ! 

It was a beautiful morning in Spring, the first 
of April 184- the golden sun-beams danced lightly 
and brightly over the crowded pavements in New- 


, York, and the old clock on the top of the City 


Hall tolled merrily the hourof the morning. Car- 
riages, Carts, Wheel.barrows, Omnibuses, News 
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Boys, and Rag Pickers, formed the motley crowd 
that thronged Broadway. In one of the principal 
Hotels the breakfast gong was ringing, and fun 
was going on there—there was one of Connecticut's 
distinguished sons, and there was Sol Smith and 
therefore fun was there. 

“ ] want to fight,” said Jonathan, frothing at 
the mouth, “ I do gosh darn you.” 

“Oh! Mr. Brown” said Sol “ I’ve got the lifts 
and am very nervous, excuse me,” at the same time 
running himself * Smack,” against Jonathan. 

Jonathan run for a chair, and Sol run for him, 
* Excuse me Mr. Brown,” said Sol, “ I’ve got the 
lifts” and such awful motions and gesticulations and 
cat hauling the Yankee got, is indescribable. 

** Let me go,” said Brown, ** Murder, let me go.” 
** Excuse me,” said Sol, “excuse me, excuse me, 
I've got the lifts,” and Sol and Jonathan, went 
twirling and whirling through that room quite fast 
when Jonathan got to the door he made very quick 
for the street. 

This was the after piece, that followed the April 
Fool drama of our friend Jonathan Brown, the day 
previous was the first time he had ever visited the 
City of New-York, that day was big with impor- 
tance, he had read of New-York, he had dreamed 
of New-York, her thousand spires, her high houses, 
her pretty girls, and her thousand streets, had hung 
Wer and enraptured his vision by night and by 
day, for the last six weeks. In his father’s onion 
patch, in his father’s pumpkin patch, and in his 
father’s potatoe patch he had worked and thought 
of New-York, and now he was there—that great 
city lay stretched out before the eyes of that green 
boy like a mighty picture. His untutored mind 
never conceived of its magnitude and greatness. 
Jonathan soon got among the boys, at a fashionable 
hotel, he soon found all that the heart desired and 
there Brown got fashionably tipsy, and there Jon- 
athan saw Sol Sinith. 

Sol’s ready eye soon discovered his subject and 
was determined to use him. At night he and 
Jonathan went to the Theatre, the music was en. 
chanting to Jonathan—his eyes were all over—he 
saw the piay, he saw the dance, he admired Mad- 
ame Auygnsta—the scene was exhilarating, poor 
Jonathan was caught in the web of fashionable 
high life, and was soon fashionably drunk. Oh! 
Jonathan Brown thou estimable representative of 
the Connecticut Browns, I would that thy venera- 
ble ancestors could have seen thee at that moment. 
The boys kept Jonathan moving—he was here, he 
was there—he was all over—he was taken to the 
green room and there Jonathan was obstupified— 
reader was you ever in a green room? if you never 
was, you can form no conception of its grandeur. 
Madame Augusta was there with her troop of dan- 
cers. Sol introduced Jonathan to them all, and 


oh! what atime! 


Madame Augusta showed her 
pretty tecth and he-he-hed right out; Jonathan 
was cuptivated with the Madame—told his love 
for her—she humored the Joke—he asked fora 
kiss, (oh! Jonathan Brown) and it was granted. 
There she stood that model of beauty ; that per. 
fection of loveliness, as she stood half an hour 
Idol of New-York. There with her 


lovely sinall mght foot a little forward.—There in 


before, the 


all her charms, her short skirts, and silk tights, 
revealing an elegant moulded form that would 
compare with a Haidee—There with her black eye 
proudly glancing, her lips wreathed with smiles 


stood that queen of dancers ready to have Jonathan 


| 
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Brown receive his kiss, and Jonathan backed out! 


oh! oh! Jonathan Brown. The whole green 
room roared with laughter—The Madame laughed, 
ya’ 

Lhe 


girls all flocked around Jonathan and commenced 


Sol laughed and even Jonathan laughed. 
teazing him. “ Oh! Mr. Brown why did you not 
kiss,” said one “ Mr. Brown do kiss me,” said 
another. 

‘I wont, I be darned if I do,” replied Jonathan 
putting his hand on his mouth and bending over, 
**Gosh darn it, can’t you tell when a fellow is a 
joking.” But Jonathan couldn’t get off at that, 
the girls danced round him, and pulled his hair, 
Jonathan was astonished, he was beat, he was 
done brown! Soon night flew away and the 
revelry was broken up, morning with her rosy 
smiles 
City. Sol Smith and Jonathan were yet on their 
march—and march they did. For when the first 


sent a calm and quietness over the 


of April dawned they were marching from one 
hotel to another, Jonathan decorated and dubbed 
the April Fool. Sol had the lifts and to the 
amusement of numerous spectators, had acted like 
aman attacked with the Hy, tll poor Jonathan 
got frightened and ran for his life. 

The lamented Brown (1 would almost say de- 
mented) was now a wandcrer—fricndless and alone 
did that poor New Englander walk ; he wished he 
had never come to York; he wished he had never 
seen the Theatre ; he wished he had not touched 


the liquor ; he wished every thing ; and in fact, he 


£3 
wished he was dead ; he was dizzy —his head whirled 
round and to get repose from turmoil and confusion 
But 
alas for poor Brown ! 
find 


has 


he sought the quiet corner of a dirty street. 


alas! for poor human nature ; 


he could get no comfort there; he couldn't 

comfort any where; and how he got home 

This 

Jonathan Brown's last trip to New-York. 
Hudson, March, 1847. 


been to me a great mystery. visit was 
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From the Columbian Magazine. 
SYBIL FLOYD. 

BY MRS, ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


They haunt me still—those culm, pure holy eves! 
Their piercing sweetness wanders through my dreams: 


The soul of music that withia them lies, 

(Comes o'er my soul in soft and sudden gleams; 
Lite—sirit-life—immortal and divine— 

Is there—and yet how dark a death is thine! 


Mas. Hemans. 
We dare only tread on the outskirts of a section 
of Massachusetts, which Miss Sedgwick has made 
classical ground by her more powerful pen ; but 
those who wish to know the localities of our sketch 
must seek a little lake on the edge of Berkshire 
county. A gem ofa lake it is, so hedged in by green 
hills, and frowned over by rocky mountains that it 
is difficult to say whether the sublime or beautiful 
predominates around it. ‘This body of water is di- 
vided by a promontory which shoots through it like 
an arrow, only falling short of the main land just 
far cnough to leave a little strait, some few yards 
wide, and seareely more than that in length. ‘These 
twin lakes were baptized by the Indians years ago, 
with the beautiful appellation of Washaning and 
Washanee, which means and little 
The waters of these lakes are pure as ice that never 


great water. 
felt the sunshine, and so de ep that in places the bot- 
tom has not yet been found. The crystal belt 
which links them together is spanned by a rustic 
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bridge, that clasps the arrow-like promontory to the 


\ main land. Under its rough logs the waters sing { mantle. 


\ and ripple together, sparkling in and out, and lea- 
ving a diamond track as cach wave flows with a 
pleasant murmur to the pure bosom of the other, 
and catching perfume with a richer tinge from the 
banks which crowd close together by the bridge and 
in the scason are a perfect belt of flowery thickets, 
tangled with vines, rich grasses, and wild blossoms. 
There is no hour of the day in which a large por- 
tion of these twin lakes is not sleeping in the moun- 
tain shadow. Altogether it is very much to be 
doubted if an ther spot so luxuriant in verdure end 
so deliciously secluded can be found on this side of 
Paradise. 

A highway sweeps down one of the hills that 
form a basin for the water twins, and swecping 
half round the smaller lake takes an abrupt curve 
across the little bridge, and after threading the 
promontory, is lost among the opposite hills. At 
the sharpest corner of this road and only separated 
from the lake by a little wilderness of shrubbery, is 
a large white house, halfembowered with vines and 
fruit trees. The front doors of this house commands 
an entire view of the smaller lake, and in all this 
beautiful solitude there is but one other dwelling to 
be seen, and that lics far away on the swell of a 
mountain. Still the white house has not always 
been without ne ighbours, for back of the hill which 
shelters it, stands a little cottage, wood-colored and 
old, with house-leeks and moss creeping over the 
roof, and tangled to the eayes with honeysuckles 
and brier roses, all unpruned and left clinging 
around the empty house, a leafy wilderness for the 
birds to haunt at will. ‘This house was not always 
desolate as it is now—there was a time when a 
sweet faced maiden might have been seen early in 
a summers morning hanging her bird cage out of 
the litle window which is now choked up with 
vine leaves; while anold lady—far too old for 
any supposition that she was the mother of that 
girl—sat within the open door, turning her flax 
wheel with one foot and humming a tune to which 
the flyers, as they reccived the thread, buzzed a 
slee py accompaninent. In those days the front 


yard, now overrun with pansies, red roses and 


, 
' 
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long that when she stood up it swept the floor like a 
She had a singular method of coiling it 
around her head in a massive braid which seemed 
too heavy for the delicate temples on which it 
rested. 

Of Sybil Floyd’s parentage or history little was 
known. Old Mrs. White had brought her into the 
neighborhood when quite a child after a visit tosome 
relatives in New-York and though dependent on 
her own labor for support up to that time and pos- 
sessed only of the little cottage and its garden it was 
remarked that alter Sybil took up her abode there, 
Mrs. White always had abundance of money with- 
out taking in work as formerly, and though she 
continued to fly her whecl from habit it was only 
to manufacture home-made linen, which was regu- 
lary made up and piled away for Sybil when she 
should become a housekeeper. 

There was little labor in the household duties of 
the cottage, amd Sybil did not take naturally to it 
as most New England girls would have done. She 
loved better to search for flowers and mosses on the 
mountains, to pet the canary which Mrs. White 
had obtained from the eity and to ponder over the 
the few books which the library of a neighboring 
town afforded, on the banks of the lake, andin all! 
these things Mrs. White indulged her. ‘This wild 
and beautiful life gave a grace and freedom both 
of thought and manner to the young girl that was 
delightfully fresh and fascinating. Her voice was 
like the outgushing tones of a bird and every day 
of this innocent life gave depth and pathos to fee!- 
ings that even in childhood were rich with unwiil- 
ten poctry. 

Young Lawrence who lived at the large white 
house by the lake was older than Sybil by ten years, 
and it was strange that he should have considered 
her otherwise than a child when she was fifteen 
and he twenty five—but that year the old gentle- 
man died, leaving his only son inheritor of the home- 
stead with the lakes and the 
Mr. 


Lawrence’s sickness Sybil haunted the house like 


their rich banks to 


mountain tops that sheitered them. During 
an angel. Sweet girl—she was not afraid of work 
then—but night after night found her slecpless by 


the old man’s pillow. It was her hands that per- 
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Save this one graceful sapling there is neither bush 
nor shrub on the island, but a rich carpet of turf, 
variegated with wild flowers, rolls with a gentle 
slope to the water on every side. Nothing on earth 
can be more beautiful than this little oasis, rising 
so freshly from the bosom of the waters, where it 
lies like a huge emerald flung into a crystal pool. 

On this island, and directly in the morning shadow 
flung by the sapling,old Mr. Lawrence was buried. 
‘The cotlin was placed in a boat just launched upon 
the lake. ‘The widow and Sybil Floyd sat by it 
and young Lawrence stood at the helm, pale as 
death and with large drops in his eyes. At his feet 
crouched an old man, weeping like a child and striv- 
ing to stifle the sobs that were wrung from his bo- 
som in the folds of a worn handkerchief. He had 
been an inmate of the house for many years, and it 
was his mournful privilege to lay the sods upon the 
bosom of his old friend and employer. 

A crowd of persons had come from the neighbor. 
ing town to render their last token of respect to the 
remains of a beloved neighbor, but the boat could 
only hold its freight of death with those who mourn- 
ed the departed most deeply, so the neighbors who 
came to the funeral took their places on the bank, 
fortuing a mournful crescent, from which the boat 
moved forth to the bosom of the lake. Slowly, and 
with its snowy sails spread, like the wings of a 
great bird ready for its flight toward heaven, the 
With 
their heads reverently uncovered aud with heavy 


little craft swept onward toward the grave. 


hearts, those on shore watched its progress. ‘They 
saw the little bark yield up its gloomy fieight—they 
saw the coflin borne across the island between the 
two mourners from whese trembling hands it sunk 
through the blossoming sward to its last quict res- 
ting place. ‘They saw the bereaved household turn 
from the grave and enter the boatagain. Now the 
old man was atthe helm, for Lawrence had cast 
himself at his mother’s feet, and with his face 
buried in her lap gave way to an agony of sorrow 
that was painful to witness. 

* Be comforted,” murmured alow voice, and the 
small hand of Sybil Floyd fell upon his temples 
with the lightness of a rose-leaf. Be comforted— 


we have only left his body sleeping yonder, among 


white clover, was kept neat and trim as a flower furned his chamber with fresh flowers every mor- the flowers. He is with us yet !” ; 
garden. ‘The chickens that swarmed around the ; ning. It was her gentle voice that read to him in The young man lifted his head and looked through —} 
fence never attempt to enter that forbidden spot, | the still watches of the night when death wasslow- { the tears that almost blinded him on the face of | 
though the gate were left open ever so wide. ‘The ly folding the drapery of the tomb around his couch. that strange child. A beautiful smile played about 
cat as she lay on the door stone, dared only half Was it stranee that the old man should have mis- the mouth, and though the dark eyes bent so earn- 
unclose lhe r eye s and allow the sharp nails to | taken her for a guardian ange!, ready to send him ({ estly upon him were full of tears they beamed with { 
start partially out from her velvet claws as the up to heaven when the mist of death settled on an expression of enthusiastic faith that was almost | 


birds fluttered over her in their musical play 


among the honeysuckles. ‘The pretty humming 


birds would dart in and out of the vines all around 


her, absolutely mocking the hum of Mother White's 
spinning-wheel, in the most audacious manner and 
all with perfect impunity. 

little creature 


You never saw a more remarkabk 


than Sybil Floyd. Beautiful she certainly was, but 


the loveliness of her face was strange and sometimes 


startling from the brillianey of its expression. Sie 


was very small, but delicately formed and perfect in 


every rounded liinh: though searcely larger thana 


} +} . ‘ ) It 
cid ol twelve had nothing of childhood 


yours Silt 


in her appearance for there was something in the 
j 


full forehead falling awa ma 


in the lang 


sequal 
a) Sq thal 


at the templ 
uage of those large black eyes, that mad 
the beholder hesitate while he yearned to protect a 
creature so full of the dangerous clements of woman- 


hood. 


Sybil’s hair was black as midnight, and so 


his vision, and he could discern only the glorious 
lustre of those large eyes bent tearfully upon him ? 
Was it strange that a widow, lone ly and bereaved, 
should have given her heart to the young creature 
who had seattered blossoms over the valley and 
shadow of death which the beloved one had just 
trod 7?—or that # son, with his heart gushing over 
with regretful affection, that had gained overwhelm- 
ing strength in the loss of its objects, should have 
turned almost with devotion to the child, who, with 


all the sweetness of youth, had performed more than 


} , 
thy toot 
ul al 


ies of womanhood 
»is a little island, green as an emerald, and 
scarcely more than a hundred feet in circumference, 
lying in the centre of Washanee lake, directly be- 
fore the chamber windows through which old Mr. 
looked for the 


Lawrence last lume on the 


morning 
before his death. A single tree waves in the centre 


of the island, like the plume on a cavalicr’s cap. 


holy. 


” 


** Did he not love us! 
* He did—and, ol heavens! how we loved him! 
Now, now that he is dead we feel how much !” ex- 
claimed the young man, grasping his mother’s hand 
but still with his eyes fascinated as it were by the 
beautiful face of the child. 

* Love,” suid Sybil, and her eyes turned dream- 
ily on the 


water, while her hands stole up to her 
brow as was her habit when musing—* Love is 


immortal ; somewhere this has been said to me. 


Can death kill that of which God is? 


See now,” 
added the strange creature, and again the glorious 


smile came to her face—* Is he, our departed father 


not happier than we are 
Phy) 


en, that he may keep guard over us here 1 
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Is it not something to tif 
, ' * 
join the wisdom and love of earth with that of heav- Nii 


The young man remained with his eyes fixed M 
immovably on those of the girl—he had ceased to ‘ 
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: weep, though his lips trembled and there was 
a flush about his eyes, but the widow, covered 
her faee with both hands and began to moan 
afresh. 

“Oh ifhe could 


hour,” she said with keen anguish. 


but come back for a single 
“ Now that 
he is gone I think ofa thousand things that in his 
life-time were as nothing—it sce:us as if | had 
never been kind to him.” 

“ You were always kind, always good,” cried 
the son, rising frou his Koecs and passing an arn 
affectionute ly aronnd the sorrowing widow. 

“ Oh that he were here to say this with his own 
lips, if it were but for a moment,” exclaimed the 
mourner. 

“ He is here—close your eyes and ask him with 
a soul voice and through the soul shall your answer 
come,” suid Sybil Floyd, and her yoice sounded 
tremulously sweet on the eur of that stricken wo- 
man. 

* Oh, if T could but think so,” she said, uneev- 
ering her eyes, and turning then on the ehild with 
a look of helpless grief, as if she hoped to gather 
etrength from a creature so fragile and yet so full 
of enthusiasm. 

“It is strange,” said Sybil, “ that you should 
have doubts of his presence while | have none. 
We have only lost a friend and gained an angel with 
an angel’s strength and purity, tokeep us from harm 
—so it seems to me, and yet you who have slept 
near his heart so many years, can doubt because 
you no longer hear it beat.” 

“ Let us believe her, mother,” eried the young 
man, whose heart bevan to kindle anid its tears, 
under the influence of that enthralling voice—* Let 
us believe herand be comforted.” 

As Lawrences spoke, his eyes met those of the 
singular young ereature whose mind had 
The 


then their 


por tc 
wrought so forcibly upon his own grict 
mutual glance lasted an instant, and 
eyes fell—a_ simultancous shiver ran through their 
frames, and while the widew gave herself up to a 
fresh burst of grief the y sat by her side motionless 
und thoughtful, with the germs of a new and 
dangerous passion taking root amid their grief. It 
is a perilons thing when the strong feclings of 
womanhood are found in the heart of a ehild. 

of old Mr. 


One year froin the day 
funeral, and the little boat, that carried his remains 


Lawrence's 


to the island grave, was out upon the waters of the 
There 


up the waves, and the boat flashed through them 


Wiashaning. was a brisk wind roughing 


with its sail outspread, like a bird on a wing, 


Young Lawrence was trimming the sail, but so 


, 
changed from the pale and heart-stricken man of 
the former year that a careless observer might not 


have recognized him. Lis clear brown eyes spark- 


led with joyous excitement: the wind tossed the 


curls about on his broad forchead, and a ruddy 
glow brightened on his clieek as he faced the breeze, 
which was carrying them forward, to speak with a 
lovely girl who sat at at the old helmsman’s feet. 

She wae mocking the w ind w ith joyous snatches 
of music, that broke from her dewy lips as song 
gushes from the heart of a woodlark ; but with her 
lurge eyes all the time uplifted to the young man 
with a look of deep and almost passionate devotion. 
Time had given those eyes more depth of expres- 
sion, and there, broke through the 


now ceeper 


fecling alive there, a flash of sparkling glee, which 


gave a spirited and half mischievous tone to her 


features. She seemed like a creature who cared 
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not to check the graceful overflow of a heart brim 


full of happiness, and to whom love for one object 
had become so completely a portion of ber being 
that she could as well have forced back the breath 
that reddened her lips as control its sweet mani- 
festations. ‘The old helinsinan sat quietiy at the 
helm, and a smile even came to his withered lips, 
whenever the beautiful creature at his feet even 
turned her eyes upon bin, and when her silvery 
langh of defiance rang upon the breeze as it dashed 
the spray over her head, the old man laughed also 
without knowing it. 

* LT say, old Nat, does not Sybil look beautiful 
with the drops trembling over ber hair,” ered Law- 
rence, casting a glance of admiration on the tiara of 
braided tresses that circled the maiden’s head as it 
seemed quivering with diamonds. 

“She has always looked beautiful to me since 
your father blessed her on his death bed,” said old 
Nat, gently passing his hand over her head and 
brushing the drops away. 

The young people looked at each other and 
sniled, not gaily as they hid before, but with a 
The date of their mutual 
love ran buck to that funersl day, and this thought 


saddened expression. 


filled the heart of each with mournful tenderness. 

* Let us yo to the island,” said Lawrence, sud- 
denly reefing the little sail as their boat neared the 
bridve. “Sunset is coming on and the wind is 
hushed again. Shall we go Sybil?” 

With that quick transition of spirit common to 
an ardent and poctieal temperament, Sybil bad 
become sad, and she merely answered with her eyes 
as Lawrence addressed her. But he had learned to 
read the language of those eyes, and calling on old 
Nat tohelp hin unmast the little boat, he sat down 
to drilt 


drew under the bridge into the Washance lake. 


und allowed her with the current which 

The work of a minute re placed the mast and sail 
again, and with a light wind wafting them gently 
over the waters, which were now taking a erimson 
and golden hue from the sunset, the 
It was 


lovers had visited a spot made sacred to them by 


little craft 


made for the island. months simee the 


many solcmmmemornes.  "Purfhad started up thick 


und grew over the grave, and it was flushed white 
With a species of st urry blossoms in full tlower, that 
covered the whole island as ifa storm of heavy 
Old Nat remained 


in the bout, with his face turned 


snow-flakes had swept over it. 
from the grave ¢ 


for the mere thought of treading upon the turf that 


covered his old benet 


ictor, made lis heart swell 


with grief. It seemed to him that the two persons 
moving toward the grave in the rich sunset, with 
reverence in their every motion, were still guilty of 
sacrilege. So folding his aris the old man turned 
moodily away and pondercd the past over in his 
hind, 

Lawrence and Sybil Floyd had a portion of old 
Nat's feeling as they approached the r sting place 
of the dead. ‘Ther 


cali sunset, that seemed to lush the very beating 


Was son thing solemm un the 


of their own hearts. The whispering leaves that 


hung over the grave, bathed in’ crimson light, 


secimed to grow more tremulous at their approach. 
‘The waves whispered softly among the great leaves 
of water lilies, while the blossoms closed their 
SHOWS bosoms as if startled by the ripple of a boat 
su near the waters that cradled them. 

* Plow still itis,” said Sybil, alniost ina whisper, 


ic sat down on a little hillock beneath the tree. 


as 


* | can ulmost hear your heart beat, Lawrence.” 


were we eet wes teens Se ee 
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* Sybil,” said the young man, and his voice i 
also was depressed— Do you think now, that the J 
dead are ever with us, that our father is near to di\ 
know all that we say to each other ?” 
“ [ still think so,” replied the girl, with a faint 
“It is 


this presence of which I am so certain, that makes 


shiver, for all her brilliant spirits had fled. 


me sad sometimes when you talk to me of that 


future, when we are indeed to be his children, 


What if he should disapprove our love ?” 

“Nay,” said Lawrenee, seating himself beside 
the maiden —** How can this be; were not his last 
words a blessing on us both ? Did he not love you, 
Sybil, with a deeper affection than he ever ex- 
pressed for his only son? How could the soul after 
death condemn that which made the charm of life, | 
even if your pretty faney of guardian angels were 
true?” 

“Itis strange,” said Sybil, lifting her eyes to 
the young man, with an expression that thrilled 
him with a sort of pleasing awe. “ But he seems 
closer to us here than in any other place. I never | 
sit down under this tree, with you by my side, 
Lawrence, but there creeps over my heart a shadow, 
that lies beavy and dark upon it. A vague dread 
of the future comes upon me, not as if there was 
wrong in the love we bear cach other, but) more 
like a foreshadowing of sorrow deep and terrible. 
At such tines Lam almost afraid of you, beloved!” 
Sybil smiled faintly as she looked in his face, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“Why, Sybil, how strangely you talk,” said 
the young man, sitting down and clasping her 
handin his. * Who would think that such mourn- 
ful fancies ever haunted the brain of a creature so 
Beheve 


wild with spirits as you alinost always are ? 
me, sweet one, it is but a superstition ~g 

* Or a propheey impressed here by the close pre- 
sence of the guardian dead,” replied Sybil, pressing 
a hand over her heart, and speaking with mournful 
carnestness, 

Lawrence drew the strange young creature 
gently toward him, and pressed her head to his 
bosom: with one hand— 

* Listen to me, Sybil,” he 
* These 
and if indulged in might lead to the sorrows they 
predict. It is 


you wrong, 


said, in a voiee rich 


with affection. fancies are dangerous, 
im possible that I should ever do 
inflict a 


creature that has been and will be the joy of my 


ever moments pain on a 
lite. Cast off this injurious thought, sweet child ; 
I would du any thing to banish it from your heart. 
You have yet to learn how deeply, how almost to 
adoration, L love you—lor a whole year I have 
It is 
wonderlul even to me the vast power you have 


seareely thought of another human being. 


gained over this heart, for with all your bright in- 
tellect you are but a child, my Sybil.” 


‘ 


I know that,’ murmured Sybil. “ But no 


woman will ever love you as l love. Were you to 
wrong me by less of affection I should not suffer 


hke al child.” 
These words were rendered almost indistinet by 
teurs, and the them sounded 


brook 


voice that uttered 


mourntiully 


sweet, like the murmur of a 


choked up by violets. 


* Bat this ean never be,” re plied the young man ’ 


deeply atfeeted. “IT could not foree my heart to 7 


: , , .** 
love you less. If my father is near in spirit as 
you faney, Sybil, let hin witness to the oath , 


which I will take here and now 


Sybil startled froin the arms that circled her and 
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‘ stood up, her lips white and trembling, and her eyes pedestrians who walked the deserted streets of the yer, a physician, a schoolmaster, for which he was‘ /R’ 
\ turned wildly on the grave—placing her left hand small city, in nipping their noses and playing diver too good-natured, so the boys one day turned him d \ 
over the young man’s mouth she heid it there an and fantastic tricks with them, much to lis amuse- out ; a soldier, and afterwards took “to the stump” 
instant, and turning her eyes slowly from the ment, but nothing of a joke to thein, that Barry made several flaming speeches, which were well b 
grave, bent them full of earnest sadness on his face. > and a friend of his passed up the long street. Th received at “Tammany,” and secured him a seat 
‘* Do not swear, Lawrence,” she said in a clear | snow crackled beneath our feet as we walked, as if in the Custom House, here he smoked his ten segars 
low voice. “ Do not swear, let us go home—this to tell us “twas very cold. As we drew near the per day, and rested until the warning came, to 
is a mournful place, and we shall breathe more fr ly corner of third street, we were tlinost teinmpted to * stand not on the order of your gong, but gro at 
on the water.” let oui jolly bachelor | id, with hi punch and se- once.” Then straight he went and shippe d for 
Lawrence was a manof strong nerves, but an gars, dream on through the long evening, of Mrs. forcign parts, and years past on, till all thought 
indefinite feeling of awe crept over him. He drew Caudle and olive plants without disturbing him from Gregory was dead; but one bright sunny day back 
Sybil’s arm within his and went down to the boat his reverie—for the sound of music and the yoice he came, with a brown paper parcel in his hand, 
in silence—for the oath to protect and love that of song, fell softly on our ears, and merry laughter ‘twas all hisewealth, and did contain, so says old 
young creature forever, that had trembled on his from sweet maidens, greeted us, as we halted at rumor, **one shirt and one odd stocking.” Cire- 
lips, seemed forced back upon his heart with a that corner, and we could sce, cast upon the win. gory was down, his pockets empty. 
stronger power than lay in the pressure of that dow shade, the shadows of Llenry and of Janes. But in the meantime there had been changes in 
trembling little hand. Spite of himself the strong While we stood debating whether to go on, or go the family at home, an aunt had, luckily for Gre- 
man was overwhelmed with a fecling of dread in, Weighing the diticren between our old iend’s rary, litt ¥ gon deceased, and so he stepped into 
; altogether unknown to him before stories and the young law yers witticl ,a pack of her siippers, and placed his hand upon her purse, 
{Concluded in our next smooth ecards rauluist a} 10, the noKe of ind from that moment he was rich. Since then 
; a Norma aeainst thie t curls of a maidens we Gregory has devoted hinsell to pleasure, and the 
DRIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, ("membered hegratctul perfuncota kintly brewed ladies, sunning hinselt in beauty's smile, and they | 
puneh, Which our trend icW »pWell WOW to ak Go Suy 
Fur the Rural Repository. Alas, Barry says it In sorrow, it com us | | 
we went on. ‘The punch wa tronger than th ; “sabe 
LETTERS FROM HOME. ally inal aes . Ot that [ eannot tell, ‘tw before my time, 
Wo. 6. But one s} igh v n« down the len and he, th lon past his youth and prune, 
Have you ever, reader mine, seen a bachelor at street, and that advance with u that ay ul Lo ’ yal on lis heart befell. The 
home ?. trusting that you never have, Barry will peared to frighten the litt Kite ho ; oe “a end Lis, that G y Gram i decided bach- 
endeavor to describe a visit that he paid not long it, for the snow tlew out from | ith its t, lik ag Megas ver a lazy 1. But, bless me, 
since, to one ol this * genus.” That bachelors are sparkles rolu a revo. {i whi i the two I» eee Uy blog vi! tic V t that he in- 
good.natured, inoffensive, jolly lellows, cannot he large white dogs b id, es , them- ue ra ; eit until enother opporta. 
disputed. ‘That they are indispensable aids to the — selves to be famished wolves, in s 1 ¢ ' —_ ius Gregory's room, 
getting up of pic+nics, sailing and sleighing parties, On—on they dashed throu the lo troet. 4 is M { ol th inch. 
noone willdeny. A bachelor is a being, whom the turning a « ver, be \ IS fo present to hi 
ladies think can be used in any emergency, if they lost to sieht Ry this % Bas ” ; : t part of the chronicles, for so 
wish to be gallanted to a party, the bachelor miust his bach G Cc : t t \Us> i ¢ ped t hand, that 
| Oo than i a 
accompany them ; is there wanted one to make up bachelors have no h 1 ttn 3 expected, 
a cotillion, or a fourth hand at whist, he is the man; (air me istart n { (; five rt \ ve it ext lett 
isa comune song or sentimental ditty expected, the and shake your | 6 + i t os " ; c | isy citizens.” 
bachelor must sing it; is any one to be hoaxed, he der he’s a bactieclor. stoh il » IDS14, Bar (; 
is the vietim, At the supper, Whose head is mac as Mrs. Gy ry Gera a 5 t 
the mark for the nuts and bonbons, that tly across that any one would, he kim Iist ir Luey I 
the table ? why the bachelor’s. Ifa hatis accident- wouldn't; 1 . his y to ( tea ( ERROR OF THE AGE 
ally crushed, in the hall, and ¢ thes the appearanes tainly ‘tis not a vers iuful n i sit the \\ ( t t st en 
of a pic, ‘Us sure to be the bachelor best beaver least por | lt (i (iru ids perfection so 
If an overshoe is missing, “tis his. Ila great-coat cley fellow. an Dart ‘ I} s i \ { A * a y rener 
, pocket is filled with custard, ‘tis the bauchclor who ( \ TOVe- 
again suffers. In short the bachelor is the butt, song or lyin most vs son , 
the target against which the females shoot thei and flute ¢ ' ‘ H ; \ tion are 
malicious little darts. love resist | ( is criticised, 
But though the bachelor is thus made the April standing his name, is dec \ i perfections 
fool ol the maidens, yet, enjoys h ore p viloyes Ane iat Vis ( 1 ‘ 
than younger men he steals a kiss with less in- allspice ' | { Its and 
punity, indeed ‘tis often granted him as a neht, a d ‘ ¥ 
toll which he levies on account of lis age 1 dan- na | : 
cing he retains his partner's hand, longer within : 
own than others do; and in the miettier of shawl lor te ! i .b { | 
pinning, “tis his hand that comes nearest th raid. woul to ib \ ot 
en’s throat—he has even been known to be ten min- fatal, ti (, ersecution 
utes untying her bonnet amd Barry once saw a Care y ds ‘ , cause of 
bachelor on his knees before a lady (thik not he Ms ! ) ! ! 
é \ ind 
was about to throw hiniself aw av, o! ' no,) secking | “i ! . it , j ' . 4 
to unloose her rh uiter, which fortunately tor hun h ey \ tl + Phare 
gotten into a hard knot; to be sure t | ay had a N , .| : 
very pretty delicate foot, or it 1 ht not ve been | i ‘. P 
a a permitted. Indeed the bachelor lead butterfly, ( ‘I . 
bumble-bee-sort. of-a-life, now all sun ic and now to { { , ‘ it _ ele 
*\/? all clouds. ist ( t that the i? 
¢ But lor a deseription of Barry's visit "Twa on fact t ‘ 
A one of those cold mahts, when Jack Frost y Ss wide l Ix H 
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awake, and very busily ew 
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that those who are averse to the progress of any 
rew scienve are men whom the world call learned ; 
have college educations, but on whose narrow 
minds the light of reason has not shed her beams, 
and who will allow no party or clique to be right 
except their own, and until they give in their ad. 
herence tu the cause of a science, they think it is 
presumption for it to exist. 

How many are there that mourn the religious 
persecutions of past ages, and deify as martys, those 
who suffered for conscience sake; how easy isit to 
see the mote that is in our brother's eye, while we 
perceive not the beam that is in our own. 

Look at our land at the present time, and see if 
there is not enough for surrow, without going back 
to the Salem witches ; see the persecutions the 
Catholics met with not long ago, one of their con- 
vents burnt to the ground. 

Then see the persecutions the Mormons have 
met with in the west, and not a hand raised to de- 
fend, not a voice to protect ; the state faith violated, 
their leader murdered in prison, their city attacked ; 
still the people conducted no offensive operations, 
but with a resignation and forbearance worthy of a 
better guidance, resolved to leave their homes to 
their foes, and seek another still farther west. 

They may have had designing leaders, they may 
have had bad men among them, and many of them 
were fanatics, as the first supporters of various 
sects have been, but still we should have had char. 
ity for them, if they are misjudged men, instead of 
allowing them to be hunted like wild beasts and 
their houses and crops destroyed by fire. 

All seems to be caused by popular agitation. A 
cry is taken up, the press gets hold of it, and every 
voice joins in it, ull it sweeps through eve ry village 


and town in the country. 


It puts me in mind of an anecdote I heard rela- 
ted at a public meeting, by the author of Anti- 


Bacchus,* he said “ when a boy he had a toy which 


imitated the cuckoo, and when he took it out in 


the woods, the cuckoos would follow its nor 
It is so with the people ; one gives the ery as com- 
ing from the people, the people catch it till it is re- 
echoed through the land ; after the excitement is 
ple’s cyt 


over, the per 


s are opened, and they find 


that the cry came not from th p yple, but was put 
in mot the h of d lug men who first 
started the ( Ivan 
Hudson, Ma ’ 1347 
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TYRANNY OF FASHION 
Mans ND @ ‘7 t tod k of ne 
dace. Th is a thraldom of th mind, and a 
ti lom of the body; t former may be termed 
yolu tary, the latter involuntary subjection. W hat. 
ever impulse leads us to pursue a particular course, 
contrary to the dictates of rea 1 and enlightened 
t, must deprive us of a pr yn of ¢ li! 
ty, ] ike us in one sense slay Thus on 
man 1s lave to lis appetite | trong drink, an- 
other to avar » an { nsualism, and all to 
a greater or less cx i laves to J ON 
This last sj of voluntary bondage th 
more ca ly i t ) ed 
\lo of th < i Wi hh t th o} 
reason, an lect our ral and physical condition, 
are of a degrading character, and render th 
ect an ob} ct ol cit r counmuseration or contempt 
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It is not so with Fashion, for when her sway is 
most absolute, her subjects are most esteemed. 
She rules mankind with a rod of iron, yet none 
complain of her injustice. 
“King Alcohol” and other despotic demagogues 
is perseveringly opposed by temperance and moral 
reform societies, Fashion rules with equal despot. 
ism unmolested. Her bondsmen and bonds-women 
though as numerous as the whole family of Adam, 
never Offer to rebel, It would be natural to suppose 
that her oft repeated acts of folly would render her 
an object of universal detestation, but so far from 
this, no monarch was ever more dearly beloved, no 
deity more blindly adored. Notwithstanding her 
notorious caprice and inconsistency she has main. 
tained her supremacy from time immemorial. But 
her laws though rigidly observed, have no stability, 
for she is constantly busying herself in making new 
ones, and repealing the old; and yet her subjects 
complain not, but always yield implicit obedience. 

There is however one subject on which this Pro. 
teus-like creature manifests a spirit of perseverance 
—it is in her avowed opposition to nature’s handi- 
work as manifested in the modeling of the “human 
form divine,” and in her untiring efforts to mar, 
what she cannot mend. Were it not too serious 2 
subject for ridicule, we might indulge a hearty laugh 
at some of her fantastic modes of accomplishing 
her favorite scheme. Tler plans differ, in different 


countries, and in the same country invariably 


change with the season. Sometimes (in a sly way) 
she bedaubs the face with paint, sometimes mutil- 
ates the features, sometimes cramps the feet, some- 
times, still more cruel, compresses the waist, and 
of late she has indulged one of her fantastic freaks 
by burdening the weaker portion of humanity with 
protuberances such as nature has given to camels 


and dromedaries. Alas for huinan nature, when 
she submits to such degradation! 

It may be wondered why Fashion is represented 
as a female, as the character of a despot would 
The 


only reason we can give is that she exercises a 


scem more appropriate to the sterner sex. 


greater supremacy over woman than man—that it 


is by woman she is caressed and sustained, and 
therefore as an act of court sy man has consented 
that she should be arrayt din female garb. 

It would be intere 


the laws she has imposed upon society—to compare 


sting to examine more minutely 


those of one country, with those of another; those 


of days by-gone with those of modern date—and to 


see whether those nations or individuals over which 


she exercises the greatest influence, are most pros- 


perous and happy. But it would require a volume 


to record all her doings, and we willingly resign 
the task to abler hands. VALGIUs, 


Greenport, N. # 1847. 





A PARISIAN LOVE AFFAIR. 


Panis is the place for romantic adventur 
© night some months ago, a young oflicer of a 
cavalry regiment was returning to his barracks 
| it night ien he saw on one of the bridges a 
young woman ¢ f considerable be iuty, but clad in 
th: n garment of a work-wom in, preparing to 
p into the river. He zed her, and threat- 
( i to her to the statiou-he She suppli- 
cated, however, so carne tly to be left alone, that 
tie Olil r¢ ented to reicast her -first, howey r, 


While the tyranny of 
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exacting a solemn promise that she would not repeat ’ 
her attempt. She hurried away; but the young 
officer deemed it right to follow her. Lucky it was {}) 
that he did so; for no sooner did she believe herself 
free from observation, than the unhappy girl plunged 
into the river. ‘The officer was close upon her, and 
with some difficulty, and not without danger, suc- 
This time he in- 
With ex- 
treme reluctance, the would be suicide led him to 


ceeded in Cragging her to land. 


sisted upon accompanying her home. 


a miserable lodging in the most wretched part of the 
town. Knocking at the door, an old woman appeared, 
to whom the officer related what had happened. 
** Ah, madam !” she cried, “ it was for that, then, 
that you borrowed my clothes!” and she then went 
on to relate to the young officer that the pretended 
unknown was no other than the daughter of a 
nobleman of the highest rank, and that she had 
that night come to borrow the dress in which she 
appeared, in order, as she said, to avoid a discovery 
In proof of the truth of the 
story, the old woman pointed to the young lady,s 


in a love adventure. 


dress, Which she left on assuming her coarse attire. 
This naturally excited the young man’s curiosity to 
the highest pitch. He insisted on accomnpanying 
the young lady to her father, to whom he related 
all that had taken place. Warm thanks were, of 
course, heaped upon him, and he was invited to 
the house, at which he subsequently became a 
constant visitor. An intimacy sprung up between 
hin and the young lady, which ripened into afiée- 
tion, and the affection resulted in a marriage, cele- 
brated a few days ago. ‘This tale is true, strange 
as it may appear. It has of course, created an 
immense sensation in the higher circles of Parisian 


society, and at present it is said that all young un- 


suicide at midnight, in the hope of being sayed by 
a handsome officer of hussars—it is so romantic ; 
and whatever is romantic, has immense popularity 
in Paris 


+) ¢ Oto — 


MARRIAGE. 
A state of which it is unnecessary to describe 
the great happiness, for two reasons ;—first because 


it would be supertluous to those who are in the en- 


joyment of its blessings; and secondly, because it 


would be impossible to those who are not. 
Habituated as we are tothe association of doves 


with loves, it seems startling to learn, on the au- 


thority of Pliny, that the Romans considered the 


hawk a bird of particularly good omen in marriage, 


because it never cats the hearts of other birds: 


thus intimating that no differences or quarrels, in 
the marriage state, ought ever toreach the heart. 
The difficulty of effecting marriages, in these times 
of expensive establishments, is one of the great evils 
of our social system, and the principal source of 
corrupt manners. Malthus’s prudential restraint 
is actively operative among the middling, and utterly 
neglected by the lower classes ; hence the predom. 
inance of eclibacy in the one, and of a redundant 


population and consequent pauperi 
* Marriage.” 


for aman im general, and every man is a worse mah, 


n, in the other. 


says Dr. Jolinson ; is the best state 


in porportiicn as he is unfit for the married state 


It may be doubted, howe » Whether another of 
his positions could be maintained—* that lbarrages 
in gener il would be as happy, and often hiore so, 


if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon 
a due consideration of character and circumstances 


without the parties having any choice in the matters.’ 
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In the pressure that now weighs upon all persons 
of limited fortune, sisters, nieces, and daughters, 
are the only commodities that our friends are wil- 
ling to bestow upon us for nothing, and which we 
It 


seems to have been the same, at a former period, 


cannot afford to accept, even gratuitously. 
in France. Maitre Jean Picard tells us that, when 
he was returning from the funeral of his wife, do- 
ing his best to look disconsolate, such of the neigh- 
bors as had grown up daughters and cousins came 
to him, and kindly implored him not to be inconso- 
lable, as they could give hima second wife. “ Six 
weeks after,” says Maitre Jean, “I lost ny cow, 
and, though I really grieved upon this occasion 
not one of them offered to give me another.” 

It has been recorded by some anti-connubial 
wag, that when two widowers were once condoling 
together, on the recent bereavement of their wives, 
one of them exclaimed, with a sigh, “Well may I 
bewail my loss, for I had so few differences with 
the dear deceased, that the last day of my marriage 
was as happy as the first.”—* ‘There L surpass you,” 
said his friend, * for the last day of mine was hap- 
pier aad 

——250 +o - 
YOUNG MEN OUT OF EMPLOY. 

Toa farmer who has a comfortable farm, which 
produces a living for his family, and has a son or 
two, we would say— Do not allow the mother to dress 


them up as dandies, but place them between the 


handles of the plough—make scientific farmers of 


them—let them work in summer, and study in win- 
ter—and when they arrive at mature age, give them 
twenty acres a cottage, cow and horse, and a good 
wife, and their fortune is made. If a man have 
three or four sons in the city, who must find means 
to support themselves, do not make tliem all law- 
yers, factors, or, clerks, but give them trades and 
the better they are educated the more solid and in- 
tellectual machinery they will make. 

Mechanies and farmers are the most respected 
and tnde pendent inembers of society ; and so they 
should be considered. Let youth select their own 
occupations, and thus take the responsibility ; keep 
them attentive to their work ; and no matter how 
much they grumble at first 
Let the 


have, allowing a recess at such time as may be 


they will thank you for 
it afterwards. im study all spare time they 
most advisable and then we shall have intelligent 
builders, masons, shipwrights, carpenters, shoema. 
kers tailors, hatters, printers—and there are hundred 
other occupations which would be well filled, and 
at which, a sober, industrious young man, can al. 
Ways earn an independent livelihood likea freeman, 
dress like a gentleman; have a voice in the affairs 
Is 


it not distressing to see a clever, well disposed young 


of the country, and be somebody in the nation. 


man out of employment, in debt for his board, and 
to his tailor, who exclaims, morning, noon and night 


given ine 


and evening, * Oh, that my parents had 
‘ig Money 


we have it to-day—it is gone to morrow ; 


a trade IS a very insecure posscssion— 


but a 


trade we never can lose. A profession is always 
doubtful in its suecess—great talents and great 
interest are requiied to get along with it in the 
world 


— ot) 6 Oso —— 
LOVER. 

A MAN, who, in his anxit ty to obtain possession of 

anothe a has lost possession of himself. Lovers 

are scldoin tired of one another's society, because 


they ure always speaking of themselves. Let us 
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not however disparage this fond infatuation, for 
all its tendencies are elevating. He who has pas- 
sed through life without ever being in love has had 
no spring-time—no summer in his existence ; his 
heart is asa flowering plant which hath never blown 
—never develuped itsclf—never put forth its beauty 
and its perlume—never given nor received pleas- 
ure. 

The love of our youth like Kennel coal is so in- 
flammable that it may be kindled by almost any 
match ; but if its transient blaze du not pass away 
in smoke its flame too bright and ardent to last long 
soon exhaust and consumes itself. ‘The love of our 
maturer age is like coke which when once ignited 
burns with a steady and enduring heat, emitting 
neither smoke nor flame. 

No wonder that we hear so much of the sorrow 
of love for there is a pleasure even in dwelling upon 
its pains—Revelling in tears, its fire, like that of 
Naphtha likes to swim upon water. 

Lovers must not trust too iniplicitly to their visual 
organs. A tender swain once reproached his ina. 
fact 


which she indignantly denied.—“ But I saw if.”— 


morata with suffering a rival to kiss her hand a 


** Nay, then,” cried the offended fair, “ I am now 


convinced you do not love me, since you believe 


your eyes in preference to my we ra.” 
—35) ¢ Cao 
VALUABLE SECRET. 
“Saran, I wish you would lend me your thimble, 
I can never find mine when I want it.” 


“* Why can you not find it Mary ?” 


** If you do not choose to lend me yours I can 


” 


borrow of somebody else. 


“Tam willing to lend it to you, Mary, Her 
it is.” 

“ T knew you would let me have it.” 

$6 Why do you always come to me when you 
have lost anything, Mary ?” 

** Because you never loose your things and al- 
ways know where to find them.” 

** How do you suppose J know whiere to find my 
things ?” 

** Tam sure I cannot tell. If I knew, I might 
soinetinies contrive to keep my own.” 


* This is the 


thing, and after I have done using anything, it is 


secret. Ihave a pl ice for ¢ very 


my rule to put it away in its proper place.” 
“ Yes, just as though your life, depended on 
” 
it. 
“* My life does not depend upon it Mary, but ny 
convenience does very much.” 
“Well [can never find time to put my things 


9 
away. 


“ITow much more time will it take to put a thing 
away in its proper place than it will to hunt after 


it when it is lost 


* Well, I'll never borrow of you again you may 


depend upon it.” 
“Why! you are not affronted, Mary, I hop 


: : 
‘ O, no, Sarah! I am ashamed and I am deter- 


mined now to do as you do—to have a pla ‘ for 


eve rything 


—? 


and everything in its plac a 
" +0 .¢ Co 


Omen.—The imaginary language of heaven 


An oracle is the same, 


speaking by signs 


by human tongcues, but both having now  becor 


dumb. Hf we wish to know who believes in this 


Latin word, we must get our Latin answer 


reading it backwards. 


ORY. 


A TRAVELLER Was asked if he knew what w 
the best thing inthis work 
he. The 


known ? 


« Liberty” answered 
The least 
Death.” 

“ The 


learned man, who has riches and knows the use of 


most pleasant? * Gain.” 


. 


‘* Good fortune.” The worst? “ 


Who is the most happy man in the world ? 


them.” ‘The most unfortunate ? ** The hard hearted 
j nt 


creditor.” ‘I'he most dangerous ? ** The ignor 


physician. ‘The most worthy of compassion 


* The liar who is not believed when he tells the 
truth.” 


— 6 Co 
Ivy.—A vegetable corruptionist which for the 


purpose of its own support attaches itself with the 


t anti- 


greatest tenacity to that which is the 1 


quated and untenable and the fullest of holes, Haws 


and imperfections. 
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“Don’t you think my eyes look quite killing 


said a dandy to a siart girl; and 


this morning ?” 
he twisted his leaden visionaries in the most cruel 
and fascinating manner.—* ‘They remind me,” 
replied the damsel, “ of a codfish dying of the 
tooth-ache !” 


——— 0 6 Ca 


‘ Pomrry,” said a good natured gentleman to 


his colored man, “I did not know till to-day that 
you had been whipped last week.” ‘ Didn’t you, 
niassa 7” replied Pomp, “ why I know’d it in the 
time of it.” 
9° Co 
Sue’s beautiful, amiable, witty, refined ; full of 
music, poctry and feeling; but she’s married.— 


icha being is like buying a ticket in 


a lottery already drawn. 


pe OO — 
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Par man 1s a coward who shape Ss his course of 


iction by fears; and he alone is a man < 


I courage 


who always dares to do what ts right. 
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“ 'Trousies are like hornets—the less ado you 


make about them the better—for your outery will 


only bring out the whole swarm upon you.” 


=) @ Catto — 


“ Mr. post-office man, I want to pay the post- 


age on this letter. *Singie or aqouor Miss ?” 
* Double,sir; Z was married last week.” 
— 30 ¢ Ca 
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ret chaml keeps, 
‘ knew 
vy whe nN flies 
I dances on the wind, 
visits the stars, 


laces, and views 


e who neve sinned, 
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Beneath my steady gaze, and at her breast 

Was seen a fancied throb? Faith then was strong, j} 
And dearer, far, remains the memory ° 
Ofthat lone hour, than aught ofearth beside. é| 
I could not realize that death was there, ry 
While beauty, youth, and love of life, combined 

To give a vividness to every charm. 


And asthe 


rose reposed upon her breast— 

















‘Too true an emblem of her faded cheek, , 
She seem'd to me a sweet angelic form 
From brighter worlds, bound onan embassy 
Ofcharity to this, and waiting to depart. 
The silken curls were laid in braids so smooth 
Upon her brow, that kissing zephyrs might 
Have ne'er been thought to gambol in their folds; 
Her azureeves where beamed the soul of joy 
Were sealed: her once fair cheek where bloomed the rose 
W cold and pal and there, for gems whieh each 
Supposed their own, did Death and Benuty vie. 
Her lips with love so full, that they who once 
Had sipped such sweets, would toathe all things beside, 
Sill wore their heavenly smile, and in her eye 
As*tel d brilliant teardrop shone, 
Sleep | i dav ne'er wings its flight 
lu which thy nar hot upon my Hps, 
\ ! o'er ich pow our ¢ ! dhood knew ! brood 
As dues tl niser o'er his hoarded gold; 
Andas Llook upon this lovely Mower, 
And lists the song of bird I long 
To that hand uel lL which is doomed 
Tostrew th hes of my wasted heart 
! m the altar ofthe watt ‘tomb 
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